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IX.— SIGNY'S LAMENT. 

In the preceding article my friend Mr. Lawrence has shown 
clearly that all indications point to an Old Norse source for 
the Anglo-Saxon poem usually termed The First Riddle of 
Cynewulf. After he had come to a conviction on this point, 
he communicated his theory to me in private conference, in 
the hope that I might perhaps be able to supply confirmatory 
evidence by showing what that source was. It was my fortune 
to make what I believe scholars will agree to be the correct 
identification of the material, and, with the new light thus 
thrown on its meaning, to interpret the poem more satis- 
factorily, I think, than has hitherto been done. 



In my opinion we have here to do neither with a riddle ^ nor 
with " a little story of love and jealousy between two men 
Wolf and Eadwacer," ^ but with an ancient Norse lay of the 
VQlsungs, which may properly be entitled " Signy's Lament." 

The narrative necessary to an understanding of the situa- 
tion is extant only ' in certain introductory chapters of the 
Vplstmgasaga* a work composed in the second half of the 
thirteenth century, and preserved in a parchment manuscript 
of the end of the fourteenth. Of these chapters it seems well 
to give first a detailed summary. 

^The prevailing view from the time of Leo (1857) to that of Mr. Brad- 
ley (1888), and not even now entirely abandoned. For a review of previous 
opinion, see Mr. Lawrence's discussion, above, pp. 247 flf. 

* Mr. Gollancz's interpretation, according to Mr. Stopford Brooke {Eng, 
Lit. from the Beg. to the Norman Conquest, 1898, p. 160). In the Academy, 
44, 572, Mr. Bradley is said to have accepted Mr. Gollancz's view. 

' Unless we include the late Icelandic Rimnr fr6, Vokungi hinum 6boma, 
ed. Mobius, Edda, Leipzig, 1860, pp. 240 ff. ; ed. Finnnr Jdnsson, Femir 
Fomislenskir IHmnafiokkar, 1896. 

* Ed. Ranisch, " nach Bugges Text," Berlin, 1891, chs. 3-8. 
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Volsung, king of the Huns, has ten sons and one daughter, of whom the 
most distinguished are the two eldest, the twin brother and sister, Sigmund 
and Signy. Siggeir, king of Gautland, presents himself as a suitor for 
Signy's hand. Notwithstanding her disinclination, the marriage is ar- 
ranged; but the day after the ceremony Siggeir, feeling himself insulted 
by certain remarks of Sigmund, determines to return immediately to his 
own land. Signy begs her father to let her remain at home, for she dis- 
likes Siggeir and foresees misfortune from the marriage. Volsung, how- 
ever, will not hear of a covenant's being broken, and insists that the bride 
shall accompany her lord. Before Siggeir leaves, he invites King V9l8ung, 
his sons, and as many retainers as he may wish to bring, to a feast in Gaut- 
land at a respite of three months — thus appearing to compensate for his 
discourtesy in leaving so abruptly the marriage feast which his father-in- 
law has prepared. 

At the appointed time Vdsung and his followers set sail for Siggeir's 
land. They arrive late in the evening, and are met at once by Signy, who 
warns her father and brothers that her husband has collected a large army 
and intends to deceive them. She urges them to depart without delay, 
assemble men, and return with power to defend themselves. But Volsung 
has never before fled from any man and swears he will not now ; he will 
abide whatever fate has in store for him. Thereupon Signy weeps bitterly 
and begs that she may not be sent back to Siggeir. " Volsung the king 
answers : ' Thou shalt certainly go home to thy husband and dwell with him, 
howsoever it fare with us.' " And she obeys her father's command. 

The next day, after a valiant defence against the hosts which the treach- 
erous Siggeir has assembled, Volsung and his followers are all slain, except 
Sigmund and his brothers, who are taken prisoners. Signy asks that they 
be not then put to death but set in the stocks, where they will perish 
more slowly. Siggeir marvels that she should desire for her brothers this 
added torment, but accedes to her request. On nine successive nights a 
she-wolf devours one of the brothers, until only Sigmund remains. By a 
device of Signy's, he gains his freedom and escapes to the forest. Trusted 
messengers acquaint Signy with what has happened. " She goes now and 
meets her brother, and they agree that he shall make himself an earth- 
house in the forest ; and for a while Signy conceals him there, and pro- 
vides him with what he needs to have; but Siggeir the king thinks that 
all the Volsnngs are dead." 

Signy bears her lord two sons. When the elder is ten years old, she sends 
him to Sigmund to aid him in avenging their father. But the boy's courage 
being tested, he is deemed unworthy by both, and at Signy's request is slain. 
So it fares with the second son when he too shows himself a coward. 

Signy now decides upon a desperate plan to accomplish her secret pur- 
pose of revenge. Disguised as a witch, she makes her way alone to her 
brother's retreat, represents herself as lost in the forest, and begs for shel- 
ter. Thinking her simply a poor unhappy woman, Sigmund allows her to 
come in ; but pity for her soon becomes desire, and he finally shares with 
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her his bed. Unrecognized she returns home. "And when her time 
comes, Signy gives birth to a boy, who is named Sinfjotli ; and when he 
grows up, he is both big and strong and fair in face and much like the 
V9lsungs, and he is not yet ten years old when she sends him to Sigmund's 
earth-house." Already, before she commits him to her brother's care, she 
tests his spirit and finds him brave according to her hopes, and Sigmund's 
test proves the boy admirably bold. Still the hero considers him as too young 
then to undertake revenge, and in order to accustom him to hard trial takes 
him to the woods, where together the two lead a life of adventure and 
"perform many deeds of might in the realm of Siggeir the king." 

"And by the time Sinfjotli is grown up, Sigmund thinks he has tested 
him well. Now it is not long before Sigmund will attempt to revenge his 
father, if so it may be ; and so on a certain day they depart from the 
earth-house and come to the court of Siggeir the king." By accident they 
are discovered and captured, but with Signy's aid regain their freedom the 
same night, and set fire to the hall while all within sleep. The king 
awakes and asks who has made the fire. " ' Here am I, and Sinfjotli, my 
sister's son,' said Sigmund, ' and we intend that thou shalt know that all 
the Vplsungs are not dead.' He bids his sister go out and receive from 
him good consideration and great honor, and he will thus atone for her 
griefs. She answers: 'Now thou shalt know whether I have remembered 
to Siggeir the king the slaying of Volsung the king ; I had our children 
killed because they seemed to me too slow to revenge my father, and I 
went into the forest to thee [Sigmund] in the likeness of the witch, and 
Sinfjotli is our son; great bravery he has from this that he is both the 
son's son and daughter's son of Volsung the king ; I have done all these 
things that Siggeir the king should get his death ; so much have I done 
to accomplish revenge that it is now nowise possible for me to live ; I will 
now die gladly with Siggeir the king, though I married him by compul- 
sion.' Thereupon she kisses Sigmund her brother and Sinfjotli and goes 
into the fire and bids them farewell ; so she dies with Siggeir the king and 
all his court." 

II. 

Before oifering a new interpretation of the Anglo-Saxon 
poem as based on an old version of this story of Sigmund and 
Signy, I would first explain that Sigmund, the Vglsung,^ was 
also head of the race of the Wolfings ^ (O. N. Ylfingar, A.-S. 

* That is, " the descendant of Vols," Wcelaes eafera, according to Beowulf, 
896. The Saga by confusion gives Vohungr as the father's name. See 
Symons, Paul's Orundriss, 2nd ed., in, 653. 

' In the prose introduction to H. H., ii, we read : " Sigmundr konungr 
ok bans settmenn h^tu Volsungar ok Ylfingar." Cf. H. H., i, sts. 35, 51 ; 
H. H., II, sts. 4, 8, 46. 
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Wylfingas) and therefore correctly called Wolf. How this 
name arose in the beginning, there is insufficient evidence to 
determine, and for our present purpose it is a matter of little 
moment. Sigmund's ancestor Sigi, it may be said, was "called 
wolf" (i. e., outlawed) according to the saga before us, be- 
cause he murdered a thrall, and might not afterwards remain 
at home with his father.^ The words ulfr and vargr, meaning 
wolf, were both used in Old Norse as the designation of an 
outlaw,^ and among the Anglo-Saxons when a man was pro- 
claimed an outlaw be was " called wolf's head." ' The term 
" Wolf" was suitable to Sigmund, then, if only from his out- 
lawed condition. Still another reason some will find for the 
appellation Wolf as applied to Sigmund in the fact that, 
according to the saga just mentioned, he and SinfJQtli are 
said to have lived for a while as werewolves in the forest ; 
but this seems to me a late addition, introduced probably to 
explain the name of the race, Wolfings, or the obscure refer- 
ences in certain Eddie poems to Sinf JQtli as a companion of 
wolves, and not likely to have been a part of the story in the 

' Volaungamga, ch. I : "\>i kalla t>eir hann varg £ v^um, ok mi hann nd 
eigi heima vera melS felSr sinum." 

^ Examples are cited in Fritzner's Ordhog : " Bjorn ok ulfr skal hyervetna 
litlagr vera" ; " Eyvindr hafISi vegit i vdum, ok var hann vargr oriSinn" ; 
" sd, er gengr d gorva ssett — hann skal syd, vl^a vargr heita sem verold er 
byg^, ok vera hvarvetna rsekr ok rekinn um allan heim, hvar sem hann 
verSr stadinn 4 hvjeru doegri" (Qrdgasi); "skal sd rekinn vera frd guSi 
ok frd, allri guISs kristni sv4 vllSa vargr 1 vdum." In the Bune-Poem we 
read (st. 1): "Mvseldr frsenda r≥ foBesk ulfr i 8k6ge" (ed. Wimmer, 
Die Bunenschrifl, pp. 276 ff.). See also examples in Cleasby-Vigfusson, 
Dictionary, s. v. vargr, vljr. Ulf- is very common as a component part of 
proper names of persons. — Cf. H. H., ii, st. 32. 

* The laws of Edward the Confessor (J 6) speak as follows of one who has 
fled justice: "Si postea repertns fuerit et teneri possit, vivus regi reddatur, 
vel caput ipsius si se defenderit ; lupinum enim caput geret a die utlsega- 
cionis, quod ab Anglis wltiesheved nominatur. Et hsec sententia communis 
est de omnibus utlagis " ; see Thorpe, Ancient Laws, etc., i, 445. The phrase 
" to cry wolf's-head," as synonymous with outlawry, is several times used 
in the Middle English Tate of Oamdyn (ed. Skeat, 11. 700, etc.; cf. p. 45, 
where the above passage from the laws is quoted). 
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eighth century.^ Without this consideration, it is clear that there 
was sufficient reason for Signy to address Sigmund as Wolf. 
Here follows a translation of the Anglo-Saxon poem : 

Signy's Lament. 

1, It is to my people as if they are to be given (or, are being 

given ^) gifts (or, a gift) ; 



They will oppress^ him if he comes into straits. 
Unlike is our lot. 

2. Wolf is on an island, I on another; 
Firm is the island, surrounded by fen ; 
Cruel men are there in the island ; 

They will oppress him if he comes into straits. 
Unlike is our lot. 

3. I thought * of my Wolf with far-reaching hopes ; 
When it was rainy weather, and I sat sorrowful. 
Then the hero took me in his embrace ; 

There was joy to me from that, yet to me 

was there also loathing. 

' For a discussion of this matter, see below, pp. 280 ffi 

' For the difference in the rendering of the passage, see the commentary 
on stanza 1 below. 

* The word ai>ecgan in the text has much disturbed scholars. Mr. Brad- 
ley, interpreting it as the causative of i>iegan, translates "to give food to." 
tieegan, however, without the prefix, means " to trouble, to consume," e. g. 
hine J'ejre'S i>urst (Lchd., ii, 60, 7). The prefix a-, according to Bosworth- 
Toller, " is often used to impart greater force to the transitive meaning of 
a single verb," as in ubeodan, dslean. Therefore, aj>ee^a?i would seem to 
be best translated "oppress." Compare also the force of the compound 
of\>ecgan, e. g., ecgum oj^egde wiUgesii>i>as (Gen., 1. 2002), "destroyed, slain 
by the sword." 

*The text reads dogode; but there exists in Anglo-Saxon no verb *dogian 
of which this can be a part. Hicketier {Anglia, x, 579) amends to hogode, 
which is doubtless the correct reading, hogode occurs in the Battle of Mai- 
don (1. 133) governing a genitive : aegi>er hyra o'Srum yfdes hogode. 
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4. Wolf, my Wolf, hopes for thee 

Have made me sick, thy seldom-coming, 
[My] mourning mind, not at all lack of food. 

6. Hearest thou, Very Vigilant One ? * The brave whelp 

of us two 
Wolf bears to the wood. 
One easily severs what never was joined — 
Our fellowship together.^ 

Commentary. 

1, The first stanza is evidently fragmentary, and it is 
therefore impossible to determine exactly the situation. If 
it were not for the fact that the verbs in the first line are in 
the present tense, I should regard it as containing an allusion 
to the deception of Vglsung by Siggeir. The latter had 
given his father-in-law a very pressing invitation to visit him 
together with his ten sons and as many followers as he cared 

' Eadwacer, I interpret, not as a proper name, which is nowhere else 
found, but as a translation of an Old Norse epithet AvfSvakr, i. e., " The 
Easily (or, Very ) Vigilant One." Vakr is a name of Odin ; see Grim- 
nesmql, St. 54. Anahr (" Early- Awake") is the name of one of the steeds 
that draw the chariot of the sun ; see Grimnegmdl, st. 37 ; SigrdHJomol, st. 
15; Gyl/aginning, ch. 11. — AwS- is an extremely common adverbial prefix 
in this sense; of. au'Smjukr, au'Svisg, avfSlryggr, au'Slruinn, avfSginnir, au'S- 
mildingr, etc.; also A.-S. eadhrSSig, eadmod (ea'Smod). The O. N. proper 
name Au'Sunn, Vigfusson derives from Au'Svinr, " a charitable friend " ; cf. 
A.-S. Eadwine. 

Likewise, on a similar occasion (see below, p. 294), Guthrun addresses 
her husband, not by his actual name, but by various epithets : \>engiU, mtr^a 
deilir, mdVugr, gulls mtSlendr {Atlahni>a, sts. 36, 39, 40). Here, it should 
be observed, the epithet " Very Vigilant One " is especially applicable to 
Siggeir. 

' The text reads giedd geador, " song together." This makes good sense, 
metaphorically considered ; but Herzfeld (Die Batsel des Exeterbuchet, Ber- 
lin, 1890, p. 66, note 1) is probably right in emending to gmd geador,-which. 
phrase occurs in another A.-S. poem, Salomon and Salum (ed. Kemble, 11. 
899 S.), where we read: nolde gccd geador in gode» rice, eadiges engles and 
J>ces ofermodan. 
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to bring. Despite Signy's suspicions expressed in advance, 
her people came expecting fair treatment and the gifts which 
were always provided by the host for distinguished guests at 
a festival. In the two lines which we assume to be necessary 
to make the stanza correspond in length to the second, Signy 
might be thought to recall afterwards the death of her father 
and the escape of Sigmund. But since such statements would 
naturally be made in the past tense, I would not urge this 
interpretation. It is worth while, nevertheless, to compare 
the opening of the story of Guthrun and Atli in the Allakvi^a, 
which follows throughout the same course. When with evil 
purpose Atli invites his wife's brothers to his court, his mes- 
senger offers them as inducement rich gifts, which are enu- 
merated at length.^ 

Whatever be the meaning of the opening line,^ the last part of 
the stanza is clear. Signy's anxious thought is for her brother 
out in the lonely forest, in perpetual fear of discovery by his 
enemies. With his sad circumstances she contrasts her own 
position at the king's court in luxury and power. 

1 AlhhnfSa, sts. 4, 5 (ed. Sijmons-Gering, i, 424) : 

skJ9ldo knego}> [J>ar] velja ok skafna aska, 
hjalma gollhroJ>na ok Hrina menge, 
silfrgyld so^olklje^e, serke valrauta, 
dafar ok darrahar, dr9sla m^lgreypa. 

Vol! l^zk [ykr ok] gefa mundo vi>rar GnitaheiJ>ar, 

af geire gjallanda ok af gyldom stofnom, 

st6rar mei>mar ok state Danpar, 

hris J>at et msera es [melr] Myrkvi> kalla. 

Cf. also Ailamdl, St. 13, where Hogni, in reply to Kostbera's objections to 
their journey, remarks : " okr mon gramr golle reifa gl6J>rau>o." See the 
paraphrase of the first passage in Volsungasaga, ch. 33. 

^It may be, as Mr. Lawrence suggests, that the first line refers to the 
immediate situation. Signy has reared Sinfjotli in the hope of seeing her 
relatives revenged by his aid. She now sends him forth to her only sur- 
viving brother, the best gift she can offer her race, a gift she has bought at 
a terrible price. Thus the keynote of the poem would be struck in the 
opening line. 
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2. This contrast is enforced in the second stanza, where 
she pictures more definitely Sigmund's dwelling. The island 
which he occupies is, of course, not in the sea, or in a river, 
but a fastness " surrounded by marsh." It was like Athelney 
(The Aetheling's Island) to which the royal fugitive Alfred 
withdrew when in danger from his enemies. Athelney was a 
hill surrounded by marsh in Somersetshire. Asser ^ describes 
it as " a place surrounded by impassable marshes and rivers 
which no one can enter but by boats or by a bridge." The 
dangers which Sigmund and SinfJQtli encountered from hostile 
men are emphasized in the eighth chapter of the Vplsunga- 
saga. 

3. The third stanza refers to the most tragic incident in 
Signy's life, namely, the conception of SinfJQtli. Coming to 
the conclusion that no son she bore to Siggeir would ever 
have courage to achieve revenge for the VQlsungs' betrayal, 
she determined to do what only the direst necessity would 
ever have caused to enter her mind, to lie with her own twin 
brother and conceive by him a son, who, when he grew to 
manhood, might perhaps accomplish the revenge which to her 
was more than life. These " far-reaching hopes " she natur- 
ally could not share with Sigmund. He, she well knew, 
would never have agreed to his sister's shame, even as a last 
resort to bring about an end he eagerly desired. So Signy 
resolved on deception, and in disguise went one stormy night 
to his secret dwelling. He did not refuse her admittance, 
and she lay beside him unrecognized. 

The last line of the stanza becomes now an utterance of 
anguish. In attaining her end without Sigmund's knowl- 
edge, Signy had joy ; but she dearly bought her satisfaction, 
for it was secured by an act she loathed — physical union 
with her twin-brother. 

'JDe Bebm Geslia Mlfredi, A. d. 888, trans. Giles, Six 0. E. Ohrons., p. 
79. Note that the -ey of Athelney is the same word as that used in the 
poem before us. Sigmund might well have been called Eyjolf, i. e., Island- 
•wolf. 

10 
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4. The fourth stanza is an extenuating plea for her con- 
duct. In imagination she converses with Sigmund and urges 
■with passionate earnestness that she had reasons for her offense. 
In all her doings, she had thought not of her own happiness 
but of his, not of her husband but of her father and brothers. 
Siggeir provided for her well ; she had no need to complain 
of physical discomfort; but her heart was sad thinking of 
her brother's sorrow, of the cruel fate by which they were 
kept apart except on rare occasions, till at last she could bear 
the temptation no longer : her grief made her willing to shame 
herself for his sake. 

5. Having thus offered her vindication to him whom she 
feels she has most offended, she imagines her husband before 
her, and addresses him boldly, throwing away for the first 
time the mask of friendliness which she has long worn in his 
presence in order the better to work out her schemes. She 
exultingly bids him observe that, though very vigilant, he 
has not thwarted her purpose. Sigmund is now conducting 
to the woods, to train in warlike accomplishments, the "whelp" 
(so called because he was doubly of the race of the Wolfings) 
which the two have had together. Her mission is fulfilled. 
The end approaches. 

Her apology to her husband is scant. She was married to 
him against her will. She remained with him after she dis- 
covered his treachery, first in obedience to her father's com- 
mand, then to honor her race by revenge. Their married life 
was a mockery. " One easily severs what never was joined." 

Thus we must imagine the moment when this soliloquy was 
uttered to have been just after Signy learns that SinfJQtli, 
having valiantly submitted to the various tests of his worth 
by her and her brother, is being taken to the woods for the 
training that Sigmund thought the boy needed before he could 
undertake the V^lsungs' revenge. Into Sigmund's hands 
Signy has now committed this precious life for which she has 
suffered agony and shame. She has reached the limit of her 
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power to aid. Sigmund and SinfJQtli together will give her 
treacherous husband his due. Now her life's work is done. 
She pours forth her lament. She is ready to die. The climax 
of the poem is indeed powerful. 

Attention has been frequently directed by scholars to the 
scene in the Saga between Sigmund, Siggeir, and Signy as 
unquestionably poetic in foundation.^ In " Signy's Lament " 
we may perhaps have an early form of the very lay on which 
it is founded. Signy's words are, as we have seen, a soliloquy, 
in which she is represented as addressing Sigmund and Siggeir, 
whom in imagination she conjures up before her. In the 
Saga similar speeches are represented as delivered by Signy to 
the same persons ; yet now not simply imaginatively but as 
if she were actually in their presence. On no occasion except 
when Sigmund and Siggeir came together in the final struggle, 
could Signy be pictured as thus addressing both at once. It 
was an impressive moment, when the royal palace was burn- 
ing and King Siggeir's doom was sealed, just before the queen 
herself, the imj)lacable avenger, desperate, but exultant, in 
<ieath, went willingly to perish in the flames with the husband 
whom she had so long striven to involve in calamity.^ 

^ Cf., for example, Symons's statement (Paul's Orundrisg, 2nd ed., 1898, 
III, 652) : " Die schonen letzten Worte der Signy, bevor sie sicli in das 
Feuer der brennenden Halle sturzt, sind unverkennbar Wiedergabe eines 
Liedfragments." Professor Bugge, commenting long ago on the poetic 
tasis of the story, remarked justly that in general it is only where the 
<;haracters speak in person that the author has followed his sources ex- 
actly; where, on the other hand, events are merely related, the prose 
account varies more from the lays on which it is based. {Norr<en Fornhxe'Si, 
ForlcUe, p. xxxvi). 

' As Symons says (1. c.) : " Der Verlust dieser Lieder aus der Sigmund- 
sage ist aufs tiefste zu beklagen ; noch im Prosagewande der Saga verraten 
sie eine kernige epische Haltung und eine Altertiimlichkeit des Stils, 
"womit nur wenige der erhaltenen eddischen Heldenlieder sich messen 
konnen. Und auch die Sage selber wird, wie kaum eine zweite, vom 
-Geiste des germanischen Altertums getragen." 
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III. 



It is obvious that if this interpretation of the Anglo-Saxon 
poem is correct a very significant fact has been brought to- 
view, namely, that an Old Norse poem, which may perhaps 
have been one of the ancient lays used in a later form by the 
compiler of the Volsungasaga, existed in England in the eighth 
century, when it was translated into Anglo-Saxon verse. The 
story of Sigmund and Signy, further, is thus attested in an Old 
Norse version at least five hundred years earlier than any 
hitherto thought to exist, earlier by over a century than the 
oldest of the Eddie poems in its present form ; and literary 
contact between Englishmen and Norsemen, at a period ante- 
dating the extensive Scandinavian settlements in the West,, 
is evident beyond a doubt. 

These results are important as throwing new light on the 
vexed questions of the home and nature of the Eddie poems, 
and of the Volsungasaga} 

The story of Sigmund and Sinfjgtli, all scholars agree, is 
of Frankish origin and was carried from Germany northward. 
But how it reached Scandinavia is still a matter of dispute- 
Professor Bugge has recently expressed the opinion that " the 
Vglsung stories in the poetic Edda and in the Volsungasaga 
were first composed by Scandinavians in the West, partly with 
Anglo-Saxon poems as models." ^ The existence of " Signy's 
Lament" would seem to support this view, since it affords 
evidence of the treatment of primitive Teutonic material by 
Northerners in Northumbria long before there is any trace of 
the same material in Scandinavia. An important passage in 

1 Beaders will, I hope, recognize that the following part of this investi- 
gation is of a different character from what precedes. There are some 
distinguished scholars, I am well aware, who have a rooted aversion to 
the " Western hypothesis." Naturally, they will not incline to the views- 
here expressed. Whether these are right or not, however, is a matter 
quite independent of the interpretation of "Signy's Lament." 

' See my translation of Professor Bugge's Home of the Eddie Poems, Grimnt, 
Library, xi, London, 1899, p. 374 (original edition, p. 340). 
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£eowulf, which we shall examine more minutely presently, 
attests the familiarity of Englishmen with the Sigmund story 
at a still earlier date. There is nothing specifically Norse 
about the material in the " Lament," and there is no reason 
to doubt that the poem was composed in England. At all 
events, its author was a Norseman,^ and by him, or by some 
other Norseman in England, the poem was communicated to 
the Anglo-Saxons. If one Old Norse poem containing primi- 
tive Germanic material was current in Northumbria as early 
as the eighth century, more of the same sort were doubtless 
also in circulation there at the same time, and naturally still 
others later when large numbers of the most enterprising and 
enlightened Scandinavians resided in the British Isles and 
brought up families there. Now, the Norsemen who repeated 
the stories of Sigmund and his kin at this early period in 
Northumbria were in constant association with the people of 
unlike strain who then occupied that land. And if an Anglo- 
Saxon understood their language well enough to translate their 
poetry into his own tongue, he could easily communicate to them 
native stories in return. Not only could, I believe, but almost 
certainly would ; for since the world began there has always 
been a " give and take " of popular tradition whenever races 
joined in fellowship of any kind. And when, as in Britain 
later, intermarriage between Scandinavian, Saxon, and Celt 
was very common, a blending of legend and belief accom- 
panied inevitably a blending of blood. Old Norse poets in 
the West, under the abiding influence of foreigners, must have 
gradually assimilated foreign ideas, developed a modified habit 
of thought and come to accept British traditions as if they had 
always been theirs. Unconsciously they became westernized, 
and then expressed themselves in a manner different from that 
which would have been natural to them had they remained in 
isolation at home. It may, indeed, be doubted whether the 
Norse poets, had they not thus come into stimulating contact 

^This is true even if it be held that the Anglo-Saxon poem is not a 
translation, which is a very improbable view. 
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with oatsidera, would have attempted to make permanent record 
of even native traditions. One thing at least is certain : such 
of their lays as were produced or repeated in the West could 
have been kept wholly pure from outside elements only by a 
miracle of chance. 

Indisputable proof of foreign influence in any particular 
instance is difficult to present to the satisfaction o-' all, because 
the early material at hand is unfortunately so scant. And 
therefore much of the evidence that has been offered in the 
past, has, from the very nature of the case, been so hypo- 
thetical and uncertain, that it has not been generally accepted. 
Yet we must not be content to sit down in darkness while 
there is a chance to grope our way into the light. Constantly 
new texts are appearing and new researches in many quarters 
illuminate our path. Vigfusson and Professor Bugge, both 
men of broad vision, have, I believe, turned us in the right 
direction, and, whatever be the final opinion on details in their 
theories, time will surely establish the correctness of their 
general point of view. It is not my intention to enter at 
large into this question. The story of Sigmund and SinfJQtli, 
as preserved particularly in the opening chapters of the Vpl- 
sungasaga, does, however, claim present attention. With the 
new evidence that " Signy's Lament " contributes to the elu- 
cidation of the problem, we can now more intelligently study 
the nature of the material there curiously combined.^ Per- 
haps we may thereby come to a conviction as to the plac& 
where it was most probably brought together. 

' Symons sums up as follows the results of Ms thorough researches re- 
garding this part of the Saga (Paul-Braune, Beilr., in, 302) : " Ciese ersten, 
die vorgeschichte behandelnden capitel unserer saga sind also— dies ist das 
resultat unserer untersuchung — nicht als reine, ungekiinstelte niederschrift 
eines stiickes alter sage aufzufassen, sondern als ein conglomerat von halb 
zerstorten liederresten, dunkler iiberlieferung verschiedenster einzelsagen, 
ausgeweiteten andeutungen der Eddalieder und tendenzioser erdichtung. 
Fiir die kenntnis der alteeten gestalt unserer heldensage sind sie im grossen 
und ganzen ohne gewicht, denn das achte, das sie bieten, ist uns in den 
haupsachlichsten punkten auch anderwarts iiberliefert ; ihre eigenen anga- 
ben aber unterliegen dem berechtigtsten verdachte." 
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IV. 

At the outset, it is important to examine carefully what still 
remains the oldest witness to the tradition of Sigmund and 
SinfJQtli. In affirming the familiarity of the English with 
this tradition, we are fortunately not limited to the evidence 
here first offered, convincing though that is in itself; for as 
early as in Beowulf twenty-six lines are occupied by references 
to the same heroes. In King Hrothgar's hall the gleeman, 

se J>e eal-fela eald-gesegena 
worn gemunde (870-1), 

told with enthusiasm of Sigmund's career, and was apparently 
acquainted with more primitive traditions concerning him and 
SinfJQtli than any that are now clearly preserved.' 

}>8et he fram Sigemundes secgan hyrde 
ellen-daedum uncuBes fela 
Wselsinges gewin, wide si'Sas, 
>ara >e gumena beam gearwe ne wiston, 
fseh'Se ond fyrena, buton Pitela mid Line, 
)>onne he swylces hwset secgan wolde 
earn his nefan, swa hie a wseron 
set ni^a gehwSm nyd-gesteallan : 
hsfdon eal-fela eotena cynnes 
sweordum gesaeged (876 ff.). 

This passage will be found presently to have considerable 
significance in helping us to determine the form of the orig- 
inal saga. As a seventh-century record it deserves peculiar 
prominence. 

Here, it should be observed, SinfJQtli (Fitela) is repre- 
sented as Sigmund's nephew, not as his son. And, in truth, 

^ The author of Beowulf knew Sigmund, and not his son Sigurth (Sieg- 
fried), as the slayer of the dragon. In this adventure he expressly states 
that Pitela was not with Sigmund. In the EHriksmql, composed soon after 
950 in honor of a prince of Northumbria, Sigmund and Sinfjotli are men- 
tioned together as both occupying a prominent position in Valholl, being 
designated by Odin to go to welcome Eric. On the Volsnng story in Eng- 
land, see Binz, Paul-Braune, Beilr., xx (1895), 190-192. 
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while the two performed the deeds of which mention is made, 
both thought that no other relationship existed between them. 
On the other hand, references to SinfJQtli in the Elder Edda 
as " the son of Sigmund " and " the step-son of Siggeir," indi- 
cate the familiarity of the Norsemen with the circumstances of 
the boy's birth.* But first in the " Lament " have we the incest 
of Sigmund and Signy plainly stated : Signy there confesses 
that on a rainy night she lay with her brother in his lonely 
retreat, and she acknowledges SinfJQtli as her son as well as 
his. Still, there is nothing to prove that the circumstances 
of their union were as described in the Saga. Usually in such 
tales of incest brother and sister unite by mutual misappre- 
hension, or by the deliberate device of one, under the cover of 
darkness, and there is no question of shapeshifting by super- 
natural means. In the Saga the original situation is obscured 
by the introduction of unsuitable elements. Into connection 
with the primitive tale of incest, which never perhaps was told 
in detail, appears to have been brought a widespread story, — 
similar enough to make the combination easy, but nowhere 
else so connected, and of entirely different origin, — namely, the 
Irish tale of The Sovereignty, the basis of the narrative ascribed 
by Chaucer to the Wife of Bath. The history of this tale has 
recently been carefully studied by Dr. Maynadier,'' who has 
discussed the incident in the Saga as one of many parallels, 
of which the most primitive are clearly shown to be Celtic, 
and doubtless of very early origin, though not preserved in 
manuscripts older than the twelfth century. 

In all but one of the English versions of the story we 
have the common feature that " a man whose life depends on 
answering correctly the question, ' what women most desire,' 
is saved by a loathsome hag on condition that he shall marry 
her. She turns into a fair young woman after getting all her 

iSee H. H., I, 43; H. H., li, prose after st. 16; Fr& Daui>a SinjjoUa. 
In Skdldskaparmol, ch. 64, we are told that Siggeir was " magr Volsungs." 

' The Wife of Bath't Tale, Its Sources and Analogues, Grimm Library, xin, 
London, 1901, pp. 49 fi. 
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■will." * In the ballad of " King Henry," ' however, there is 
no introduction like that in the others ; a hag simply visits a 
king when he is sitting alone in his hunting-hall, induces him to 
let her share his bed, and is thereupon transformed to beauty. 
She was, it appears, under a spell, which was thus broken. 

In an Old Norse saga of the fourteenth century, the Hrdlfs 
Saga Kraka,^ we have a similar story told of King Helgi. 
This parallel deserves here more careful attention. One Yule 
evening, we read, when King Helgi is in bed, and the weather 
is ill without, there comes to his retired dwelling a poor, 
tattered creature who craves admittance. Considering that it 
would be unkingly to turn her away in her wretchedness he 
decides to incur whatever risk her coming may cause, and 
lets her in. Soon she begs leave to lie beside him, declaring 
that her life depends on his acquiescence. He is loath to 
consent, but finally yields, and permits her to rest in his 
bed with her clothes on, for that, he concludes, can do him no 
harm. At first he turns his back on her, but after a while, 
looking over his shoulder, and observing to his astonishment 
that she has become extraordinarily fair and is clad in silk, 
he turns towards her quickly with gladness. She explains 
that he has dispelled a stepmother's curse laid upon her, and 
makes as if to leave him without delay; but Helgi, now 
■charmed by her appearance, detains her and they spend the 
night together. In the morning she tells him that she shall 
bear a child as the result of their meeting, and bids him 
receive it when it is sent him. Then she goes away, and 
Helgi forgets about the affair; but after three years she 
brings him the child one night and leaves it with him to 
care for. " Skuld grows up there, and soon reveals a fierce 
(grimmiv^ug) disposition." 

1 See Maynadier, 1. c, p. 15. « Child, Ballads, i, 297 ff. 

' Fornaldar Sogur Nordrlanda, ed. Rafn, Cop., 1829, i, 30, chap. 15. It 
should be observed that this saga also contains material apparently bor- 
■rowed from the English Beowulf story; see ten Brink, Beowulf, p. 188, and, 
for other references, Symons, Paul's Orundriss, m, 649. 
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The account in the Vglsungasaga is strikingly similar. 
Signy appears at Sigmund's lonely dwelling, says that she has 
lost her way in the forest, and asks shelter. He considers a while 
before letting her in, but finally decides to do so, because, he 
argues, she is a woman in distress, and it is unlikely that she 
will reward his hospitality by betraying him. "When she 
enters, she is no doubt repulsive in appearance, for she has 
shifted shapes with a witch and come to Sigmund in this 
disguise; but apparently she is soon transformed, for after 
a while he discovers her to be fair and beautiful ("v^n ok 
frl);"^) and then, but not before, suggests her sharing his 
bed. On this occasion SinfJQtli is begotten, and at an early 
age he is sent to his father to be reared. The boy speedily 
betrays an extraordinarily fierce disposition. 

The situation here is unintelligible unless we postulate the 
influence of a story in which the transformation of a woman 
from ugliness to beauty is effected by her being granted a 
man's favor. Such a story, as we have seen, is more clearly 
told In the Hrdlfs Saga Kraka, a work of later date. What- 
ever the exact relationship that the two sagas bear each other, 
they undoubtedly both show in this episode foreign influence. 

It is expressly stated in the Hrdlfs Saga that the ugly 
woman was a fay (alf-kona ^), which points back to the primi- 
tive situation in the Irish stories, where the hideous woman is 
a fay in disguise, who simply assumes ugliness the better to 
test her mortal favorite. That fays could shift their shapes 
at will, was something which in the beginning everybody 
understood ; but later this was not obvious to all, especially 
to such as were unfamiliar with Celtic tradition, and the 
loathly appearance of the lady was explained as due to a 
stepmother's curse, a much overworked mediaeval explana- 

^ Cf. the words of the Hrdlfa Saga, where the king suddenly discovers the 
former hag "svi wew at eigi Hkist hann a^ra k.6nufrtSari sett hafa." 

"This is the word used to translate the French /& in Slrengleikar, p. 12, 
1. 4 f. : "funndu J>seir Jjar seina fri^a fru ssem alfkona vsere;" see other 
passages in Fritzner's Ordbog. 
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tion of any deformation. In the Volsungasaga both the shape- 
shifting and the transformation are preserved, but the former 
is represented as due to an outside agency and the latter is 
so slurred over as to be obscure. That no external reason 
could be given for the second alteration of shape, from ugli- 
ness to beauty, doubtless troubled the writer and he left the 
matter dark. Signy was not represented as an alf-kona, eager 
to test a hero she loved ; nor was she thought of as under a 
spell, which could only be broken by intercourse with a man. 
She was simply pictured as a mortal lady who determined if 
possible to conceive a son by her brother, and to bring it about 
went alone one rainy night in disguise to his solitary hut and 
returned home without being discovered.* There is no likeli- 
hood that the features of the shapeshifting by the hag or the 
transformation in the hut were connected with the story when 
"Signy's Lament" was written. These features were bor- 
rowed directly or indirectly from a Celtic tale. 

V. 

In Beovmlf, in the passage above quoted, it is distinctly 
stated that Sigmund and Sinfjgtli (Fitela), uncle and nephew, 
together performed many deeds of might, of which the par- 
ticulars were little known. In wide journeys of adventure 

' In the " Wooing of Emer," an Irish tale of the eleventh century, but 
belonging, in the opinion of Prof. Kuno Meyer, to " the oldest, or heroic, 
cycle of early Irish literature," to a body of tales which were " written 
down perhaps as early as the sixth century," we have a strange parallel to 
this situation, in the account of how Queen Macha deceived her enemies, 
the sons of Dithorba, who were then living as exiles in the wilds of Con- 
naught: — "Macha went to seek the sons of Dithorba in the shape of a 
leper, viz. : she smeared herself with rye-dough and . . . She found them 
in Buirend Connacht, cooking a wild boar. The men asked tidings of her 
and she gave them. And they let her have food by the fire. Said one of 
them : ' Lovely is the eye of the girl, let us lie with her.' He took her 
with him into the wood. She bound that man by dint of her strength, and 
left him in the wood." In like manner she made captive all the rest one 
after another. (Translated by K. Meyer, Archeologuxd Review, i, 152; cf. p. 68.) 
For this parallel I am indebted to Prof. Kittredge. 
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they encountered feud and enmity, but when in difficulty 
assisted each other with mutual devotion and slew with 
swords many gigantic foes. From the " Lament " we learn 
that Sigmund took his nephew to the woods to prepare him, 
it is to be inferred, by hard trial for revenge on Siggeir, and 
Signy knew that there cruel men would oppress them if they 
came into straits. In the Vplsungasaga the situation is the 
same. The eighth chapter begins as follows : " Now is this 
to be told, that SinfJQtli seems to Sigmund too young to 
undertake revenge with him, and he will now first accustom 
him to some hard trial ; they go now in the summers on wide 
journeys in the woods, and slay men to get provision." They 
live continuously in this fashion until " when SinfJQtli is 
grown up, then Sigmund thinks that he has tested him much," 
and he determines to delay no longer the revenge he has 
planned. During the period of their association in conflict, 
" they performed many deeds of might in the realm of 
Siggeir the king." Of this period of dangerous adventure, 
however, little is said, probably because there was " uncu'Ses 
fela" in connection with them. Of the "wide journeys" 
of Sigmund and Sinfjgtli the author o{ Beowulf took occa- 
sion to remark that children of men knew but little, and 
the author of the Volsungasaga had surely no fuller sources 
of authentic information. Certain elements in his narrative 
of the hero's wanderings seem late and unwarranted addi- 
tions. 

Of these the most important is the account of how the two 
heroes became werewolves. "Now it happened one time 
when they were going about in the forest procuring provision 
for themselves, that they discovered a house in which two 
men were sleeping, with heavy gold rings; they had [evi- 
dently] fallen under enchantment, because wolf-cloaks hung 
over them ; every tenth day they might remove the cloaks ; 
they were kings' sons. Sigmund and SinfJQtli put on the 
cloaks and might not remove them, and acted as the others 
before : they also emitted wolf-cries ; they both understood 
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the cries." In my opinion/ this feature was not present ia 
the early saga of Sigmund. 

In Beowulf, not only is there not the slightest hint that 
Sigmund and SinfJQtli were werewolves when they associated 
together, but every indication is opposed to that view. The 
heroes, for example, slew their opponents with swords, and 
their exploits are obviously those of men in the full vigor of 
manhood, not of unhappy creatures cursed by fate. The same 
may be said of their conduct in the Saga itself. The arrange- 
ments they made for mutual assistance when in difficulty are 
not what we should expect of af&icted werewolves. They 
desired struggle, and fought willingly with overwhelming odds. 
Sigmund was solicitous about his nephew because he was "young 
and rash " and warned him not to fight alone with more than 
seven men ; because that was as many as he even cared to 
engage. But the youth was daring. Before SinfJQtli had been 
long in the forest, he encountered eleven men and fought with 
them ; and it turned out that he killed them all ; being on 
this account much exhausted, he went under an oak to rest. A 
defect in the manuscript here obscures the story ; but it appears 
that when Sigmund reproved him for his rashness, the youth 
answered boastfully, and his uncle in anger knocked the boy 
down so violently that he lay long ill. Sigmund, filled with 
remorse, then bore him on his back to their dwelling, sat 
beside him where he was prostrate, and finally effected his 
cure. All this is strikingly unlike the procedure of were- 
wolves in any clime. The situation of two werewolves to- 
gether, uncle and nephew, both seeking adventure, each ready 
to slay seven men without aid, able to understand each other, 
is surely unparalleled anywhere, and would in itself make us 
suspect the story to be a late addition ; but there is one con- 
sideration which alone shows conclusively that the motive is 
here introduced without warrant and clumsily united with 
the rest. It is an invariable law with werewolves that though 
they can assume human shape at fixed intervals, they can 

' Cf. above, p. 265. 
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never free themselves of the curse of their own accord. An 
outside agency is absolutely required. If the cloaks are to be 
destroyed it must be by another person on some occasion when 
they have been taken off by the unfortunate wearer. Yet in 
this instance Sigmund and Sinf jgtli burn their own, as soon as 
it pleases them, after they have got tired playing werewolves, 
when Sigmund thinks his nephew sufficiently trained in war- 
like accomplishments to aid him in revenge. 

The werewolf story connected with Sigmund and SinfJQtli 
is evidently not based on early tradition.^ It was an after- 
thought of some one who, not understanding why Sigmund 
and his kin were called Wolfings, not understanding perhaps 
certain obscure references in the Helgi-lays ' to Sinf JQtli as a 
companion of wolves, ventured upon an explanation such as 
was intelligible to people of his time. No reference in the 
Poetic Edda to either SinfJQtli or Sigmund points back, I 
believe, to this episode, which, it should be observed, is not 
introduced even in the late Rimur. It may well be doubted 
whether it antedates the present redaction of the Saga. As 
all are aware, werewolf stories were familiar the world over, 
and this feature might as easily have been introduced in Ice- 
land as in Britain. It is worth while noting, however, that 
the most famous tales of the kind are preserved in the " Breton 
lays" of Bisdavret, and Melion, the former by Marie de France.* 

Connected with the werewolf episode in the Saga is another 
folklore feature, which is even more easily recognized as extra- 

' Since the above was written, my attention has been called to the fact 
that Golther has expressed a similar opinion [Handbuch der Oerm, Myth., 
1895, p. 102): "Die Sage mag auf einem alten Missverstandniss beruhen. 
Warg, Wolf hiess der Geachtete in der germanischen Bechtssprache. Warg 
wurde wortlich als Wolf verstanden, und so bildete sich die Werwolfs- 
geschichte." 

^Seebelow, p. 287. 

'Marie's lay of "Bisclaret" (" NorlSmandingar kallalSo hann vargulf ") 
was translated into Old Norse about the middle of the thirteenth century ; 
but this was not the source of the material in the Vgltangaaaga. The author 
drew rather from a floating tale. 
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neous to the original narrative, namely, the account of how 
Sigmund restored Sinfjgtli to health, "Sigmund observed 
one day two weasels, one of which bit the other in the throat. 
Thereupon it ran to the forest and got a leaf and placed it 
over the wound and the weasel sprang up hale. Sigmund 
went out and saw where a raven flew with the leaf and bore 
it to him; he placed it over the wound of Sinfjgtli, who 
sprang up immediately as if he had never been wounded 
(ch. 8)." 

The raven perhaps is Odin in disguise, who appears several 
times in the Saga to direct his favorite's career ; but the rest 
of the story is an extremely common tradition as old as 
Apollodorus, Hyginus, and Pliny. Reinhold Kohler, in his 
notes on the lay of Eliduc ^ by Marie de France, cites nearly 
thirty examples, of which this is the only one in Scandina- 
vian. He points out that of all these only in the Breton lay 
and in the Saga is a weasel ^ the animal whose actions indicate 
the plant of healing. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to 
attribute a Western origin to the motive as it appears in Old 
Norse. 



' See Die Lais der Marie de France, Warnke, 2nd ed., Halle, 1901. 

' Fritzner observes ( Ordbog, s. T.) that hreysikoitr is regularly used to 
translate the Latin mustela. In Elidtic (1. 1U32) the animal is named 
musieile. Professor Kittredge has kindly called my attention to the follow- 
ing interesting passage, " De mustelis, earumque naturis," in the Topographia 
Sxbemica (i, 27) of Giraldus Cambrensis, which shows that the story was 
familiar in Wales : 

" Item fetus haec teneros, Itesione quacunque mortificatos, crocei cujus- 
dam floris beneficio, refocillare solet et vitse restituere. Ut enim perhi- 
bent qui yiderunt, et catellos peiculi istius causa morti dederunt, primo 
Isesurse, postmodum ori et naribus quasi inspirando, ceterisque per ordinem 
corpusculi fenestris omnibus allatum ore florem apponit. Et sic demum 
tarn floris illius quam oris spiraculo, vel potius herbse virtuosissim» tactu, 
qui penitus expirasse videbantur, aliquo forte vit« vestigio adhuc manente 
licet occulto, respirare compellit." (Opera, ed. Dimock, Bolls Series, v, 
60-61.) 
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VI. 

That the saga of Sigmund agrees with that of" Arthur in 
certain striking features has long been known. As early as 
1871, Liebrecht^ noted, among other points of resemblance, 
that both heroes had as it were a double parentage. Ygerne, 
the wife of the Duke of Tintagel, conceives Arthur unwit- 
tingly by intercourse with King Uter Pendragon. Sigmund 
is the son of Vglsung by a valkyrie who is said to be the 
beloved of Odin. Odin is represented as the head of Sig- 
mund's race, and interposes regularly in his aid. Again, 
Arthur proves his right to rule by being the only one able to 
draw a sword from a stone ; Sigmund in like manner shows 
his distinction by being the only one able to draw a sword 
from a tree. In both cases the weapon thus secured is of 
special virtue and contributes largely to the hero's success in 
his later career. The sword-test in the Arthur story " as we 
have it now is apparently an arrangement of the mage Merlin, 
in that of Sigmund it was planned by Odin. Arthur's last 
battle is signalized by the return of this sword to its super- 
natural owner. Sigmund recognizes Odin's hand determining 
his end when his sword falls before him broken, and he 
arranges for the preservation of the pieces until such time as 
by supernatural agencies they shall again be joined, and serve 
his heroic son. 

Professor Bugge has emphasized' the agreement of the 
Norse account of the sword-proof with that of Arthur as 
showing the influence on the former of a Celtic tale. Both 
Sigmund and Arthur resemble the classical Theseus in respect 
to this feature, as well as in their so-called double parentage. 

1 Oermania, XVI, 214. 

' See Le Roman de Merlin, ed. Sommer, London, 1894, pp. 84 ff. ; Hulh 
Merlin, ed. Paris and Ulrich, 1886, S. A. T. F., I, 135 ff.; Malory, Morle 
Darthur, bk. I, chs. 3, 4. 

'Arkiv/or Nordiak FUologi, v (1889), 38 ff.; xvil (1901), 53. 
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But the Sigmund story agrees with that of Arthur, and is 
unlike that of Theseus, in the important circumstance that the 
hero's success in getting possession of the famous sword is 
preceded by the failure of many others, — that he shows his 
peculiar power in a test in which all participate, while Theseus 
has no rival for the honor. 

In the matter of their incest, the stories of Sigmund and 
Arthur show, I think, greater similarity than has hitherto 
been observed. An account of Arthur's incest is preserved 
only in versions of the French prose Merlin of the thirteenth 
century, earlier, it appears, than the Volsungasaga, but by 
no means to be regarded as originating in that period. The 
discovery of part of the Sigmund story in perfected form five 
centuries before it has hitherto been thought to exist, should 
surely make us less prone to confuse the date of origin of a tale 
with that of its preservation. In the Merlin, Arthur's union 
with his sister, the wife of King Lot of the Orkneys, is 
attributed entirely to chance, and brother and sister are said 
not to have recognized each other. But it is of course not 
necessary to regard this as the original situation. At the 
time of the record, to picture the great Christian king (for as 
such he had come to be regarded), or his sister, as committing 
wilful incest, would not have been tolerated by the public. 
The whole incident, though represented as accidental, was 
considered as sadly discreditable, the great blot on Arthur's 
scutcheon, and moralists found it easy to attribute the final 
collapse of the fellowship of the Round Table to this 
offense. Therefore, the way it was brought about is seldom 
related in detail. Enough is said, however, to show that 
the material is ancient, that it was an abiding tradition 
the romancers could not get rid of and treated as best they 
could. 

Just what form this tradition, early connected with Arthur, 
assumed in primitive times, we cannot now say, for even in 
the extant versions of the story there is inconsistency. In 
11 
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the so-called Vulgate Merlin^ the incest is represented as 
happening while Arthur is still a young man, before he has 
been crowned ; and Arthur was then ignorant of his relation- 
ship to his paramour. It is interesting to observe the attitude 
of his sister towards him and her husband, as recorded in the 
following words : " Quant ce vint al terme que li enfes fu nes, 
et la nouele fu par tout le pais qui oil seroit rois qui fu fiex 
Uter Pandragon, si I'ama miex la dame en son cuer que nus 
ne poroit dire, mais ele n'en osa faire samblant, por le roy 
Loth son seignor, et mult li pesa de la guerre qui fu leuee 
entre lui et eels du pais." She induces her children by King 
Lot to join her brother Arthur and fight with him in his 
strife against her husband, their father. Mordred, her child 
by Arthur, later also joins the king, who, thus aided by his 
sister's children, is represented as completely destroying the 
host of his brother-in-law.^ 

There is one aspect of the incest which is particularly em- 
phasized in the Suite de Merlin,^ namely, that Mordred, the 
fruit of it, is to have an evil nature and bring untold harm 
to the land of Logres (England). Mordred, it is predicted, 
will be a " chaitive personne," who will cause " grant dolour " 
to all — " grant maus " will happen " par ses oevres." Merlin 
thus addresses the king : " Artus, tu as fait si tres grant 
desloiaute que tu as geu carnelment a ta serour germainne que 
tes peres engenra et ta mere porta, si i as engenre un fil qui 
iert teuls conme Dieus set bien, car par lui verra moult de 
grant raal en terre " ; and again : " tous chis roiaumes en 
sera destruis, et li preudomme et li boin chevalier dou roiame 

' Roman de Merlin, ed. Sommer, London, 1894, pp. 136-137 ; cf. p. 218. 
Merlin assumes various disguises in this romance to help Arthur ; cf. p. 
219. The account of "The Birthe and Engendrure of Mordret" in the 
French prose, and in an English metrical version of it by Lonelich Skynner, 
a writer of the 15th century, may be found in an edition of Lonelich's Sank 
Eyal, by Dr. Furnivall, Roxburghe Club, 1863, n. Appendix; cf. ch. 
lii, 11. 1145 ff. 

2 Cf. the Hulh Merlin, ed. Paris and Ulrich, S. A. T. F., i, 261. 

^HwO^ Merlin, l,\him 
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de Logres en seront detrenchiet et ochis. Et li pais en 
reinanra orphenins de boins chevaliers que tu i verras a ton 
tans. . . . Ensi remanra ceste terre deserte par les oevres de 
lui pecheor." 

These statements regarding Mordred, the fruit of incest/ 
may perhaps throw light on some very obscure remarks con- 
cerning SinfJQtli in the Helgi-lays. Guthmund, who there 
engages him in a coarse word-combat, addressing him as 
" step-son of Siggeir," declares ^ that he has made himself 
" notorious for evil deeds " (frcegjan af firenvefkom), and was 
" everywhere hated " (hvat'leipr) ; " all crimes fell to his lot " 
{hv6mo ]>er 6gpgn oil at hendi). According to the Volsungasaga 
(ch. 8), Sigmund observes that Sinfjgtli has an ill disposi- 
tion, and concludes that he must have got it from Siggeir, 
and not from Signy. He marvels how it has come about 
that the youth appears so little "considerate of his rela- 
tives " (frcBndroekinn). His fierce disposition SinfJQtli shows 
later at Siggeir's hall, when he kills unhesitatingly his 
mother's two children who have betrayed him, a deed which 
Sigmund, horrified at the mere suggestion of it, refuses to 
commit. 

It was because of his evil deeds that SinfJQtli was repre- 
sented in the North as an outcast from society, an exile in the 
forest, where he lived in association with wolves. 

In the First Lay of Helgi Hundingsbani (in the same 
stanzas from which the quotations above are taken) Sinfjgtli 
is said to have slain his brother ; but we have no account of 
such an occurrence. The reference can hardly be, as some 
have suggested, to the incident of the killing of Signy's two 

1 According to Sievers and Koegel, the very name of Fitela (O. H. Gr. 
Fizzilo, Fezzilo) reveals his incestuous origin (See Paul-Braune, Beitr., 
XVI, 363, 509 ; cf. Kluge, Engl. Stud., xvi, 433 ; Symons, Paul's Grundriss, 
2nd ed., iii, 663). For a discussion of "The Sister's Son" in mediaeval 
literature, see an important article by Prof. F. B. Gummere in An Eng. 
Miscellany, presented to Dr. Fumivall, Oxford, 1901, pp. 133 ff. 

2 H. H., I, sts. 38, 43. 
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children, which has just been mentioned.^ It may, however, 
be noted that the rhetorical Geoffrey of Monmouth in 1136 
represents Mordred, to whom his uncle entrusted the king- 
dom in his absence, as indulging in " corrupt and treasonable 
practices," and as slaying his half-brother Gawain (who offers 
the same contrast to Mordred as Helgi to SinfJQtli) shortly 
before he himself was slain in the battle of Camlan. (Bk. 
XI, ch, 1-2.) 

The description in romance of this last great battle of 
Arthur is strangely like that of Sigmund in the Saga (chs. 
10-12), In Malory's words (bk. xxi, chs. 4, 5) : " Then 
they blew beames, trumpets, and horns, and shouted grimly. 
And so both hosts dressed them together. And King Arthur 
took his horse, and said, alas this unhappy day, and so rode 
to his party : and Sir Mordred in like wise. And never was 
there seen a more dolefuller battle in no christian land. For 
there was but rushing and riding, foining and striking, and 
many a grim word was there spoken either to other, and 
many a deadly stroke. But ever King Arthur rode through- 
out the battle of Sir Mordred many times, and did full nobly 
as a noble king should ; and at all times he fainted never." 
The fight continues fiercely all day, but, as if by miracle, 
Arthur escapes harm. "Then was Arthur wroth out of 
measure, when he saw his people so slain from him. Then 
the king looked about him, and then was he ware of all this 
host, and of all his good knights, were left no more on live 
but two knights, that was Sir Lucan de Butlere, and his brother 

' In the Saga (ch. 10) the circumstances of Sinfj^tli's murder of Borghild's 
brother are told as follows : 

" Sinfijotli leggz nti i herna> af nyju ; hann s^r eina fagra konu ok gimiz 
mJ9k at fi hennar; )>eirrar konu bal> ok brd)>ir Borghildar, er itti Sig- 
mundr konungr. '^eir Ireyta J>etta m41 meb orrostu, ok fellir Sinfjotli 
l>enDa konung; hann herjar nti Tf)>a ok i, margar orrustur ok hefir ivalt 
sigr, geriz hann manna freegstr ok dgsetastr ok kemr heim um haustit me> 
m^rgum skipum ok miklu {6." 

There is no more question of Mordred's than of Sinfjptli's power. Geoff- 
rey calls Mordred " the boldest of men." 
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Sir Bedivere. Jesu mercy, said the king, where are all my 
noble knights becomen? Alas that ever I should see this 
doleful day. For now, said Arthur, I am come to my end." 
Thereupon he encounters Mordred and slays him, but is him- 
self wounded. Lucan dies helping the king. Arthur, aware 
of his approaching departure, gives his good sword Excalibur 
to Bedivere, to be returned to the Lady of the Lake, and bids 
the sole survivor of his host a noble farewell. 

With this we may compare the following words in the 
Saga : " King Sigmund and Eylimi set up their standards, 
and then trumpets were blown. King Sigmund now let 
blow his horn, which his father had had, and incited his men. 
Sigmund had a much smaller host. Now began there a hard 
battle, and though Sigmund was old yet fought he now 
valiantly and was always foremost among his men ; no shield 
or byrny held against him, and ever he went through the 
ranks of his foes on that day, and no one might see how it 
would fare between them. Many spears and arrows there 
were in the air; but his protecting-spirits so guarded him 
that he got no wound, and no one knew the tale of the men 
that fell before him." The battle continues fiercely until 
Odin appears, and causes Sigmund's sword to fall. " Then 
the slaughter turned, for the good-fortune of King Sigmund 
had departed from him, and his people fell fast from him. 
The king did not spare himself, and urged on his people. 
But, as goes the saying, no might [prevails] against many : 
in this battle fell King Sigmund and King Eylimi, his kins- 
man, in the forefront of his company, and the greater part of 
his host." HJQrdis, Sigmund's wife,^ remains alone with him 
on the battlefield, and thus he addresses her : " Many a man 
lives when there is little hope; but my good fortune has 
departed from me, so that I shall not be healed ; Odin wills 
not that I draw my sword again since it is now broken ; I have 

1 She is the cause of the dispute which led to this battle, even as Gui- 
nevere that which occasioned Camlan. On the possible confusion of Hjordis 
and Sigrlin, see Home of the Eddie Poems, pp. 273 f. 
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fought -while it pleased him." He commits to her the broken 
sword for her unborn child, who with its help will achieve 
fame. These are his last words : " But now I grow weary 
from my wounds, and I will now visit our kin who have gone 
before." 1 

The manner of Arthur's forthfaring also deserves notice. 
" Alas, said the king [to Sir Bedivere], help me hence, for I 
dread me I have tarried over long. Then Sir Bedivere took 
the king upon his back, and so went with him to that water 
side. And when they were at the water side, even fast by the 
bank hoved a little barge, with many fair ladies in it, and 
among them all was a queen, and all they had black hoods, 
and all they wept and shrieked when they saw King Arthur, 
Now put me into the barge, said the king: and so he did 
softly . . . And so then they rowed from the land ; and Sir 
Bedivere beheld all those ladies go from him . . . And as 
soon as Sir Bedivere had lost the sight of the barge, he wept 
and wailed, and so took the forest, and so he went all that 
night." 

It would be fitting were the same account given of Sig- 
mund's end. In truth, we do find a very similar situation 
described in the Saga ^ in the chapter preceding that narrating 
the last battle; but strangely enough, probably by confusion, 
it is Sinf JQtli, the murderer and criminal, who receives this 
special mark of divine favor. Sigmund is represented as 

1 We may note also the appearance of pillagers on the battlefield. In 
Malory (xxi, 4), it is said of Lucan : " And so as he went, he saw and 
hearkened by the moonlight, how the pillers and robbers were come into 
the field to pill and to rob many a full noble knight of broaches and beads, 
of many a good ring, and of many a rich jewel," — with which compare the 
following from the Saga (ch. 12) : " She [Hjordis] sees that many ships 
are come to land ; . . . the vikings behold the great slaughter of men . . . 
and they find abundant treasure, so that the men deem they have not seen 
equally much together in one place, or more jewels : they bear it to the 
ship of King Alf." 

* The same story is told in the prose passage Fra Dau'Sa SinffoUa, which 
follows the Helgi-lays in the Poetic Edda. 
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carrying the dead Sinfjgtli alone to the waterside. There he 
observed a little boat, in which, as bidden, he put the hero. 
Immediately the boat and its inmates disappeared, and Sig- 
mund made his way solitary along the shore, burdened with 
grief.' In this Old Norse account Odin evidently takes the 
place of the Celtic fairy queen and in a like mysterious boat 
conducts his favorite to the other world. 

The judgment of the saga- writer upon Sigmund (not 
SinfJQtli) with which he concludes his account of this epi- 
sode is that he " appears to have been the greatest warrior 
and king in olden times." Even such was the attitude of 
the British towards King Arthur.' 

We need not attempt to define the exact relationship between 
the stories of Sigmund and Arthur. No filiation can certainly 
be established between the late versions now alone extant in 
both cases. We do not know for certain when either Arthur or 
Sigmund was fashioned in his present likeness. But we can 
safely assert that they present kindred conceptions. Inasmuch 
as in the North Sigmund was for the first time brought into 
connection with Helgi and Borghild, and represented in a 
light different from that in primitive Germanic saga regarding 
him, it is natural to suppose that the features in which he 
agrees with Arthur are due to the influence of Celtic tales. 
These tales may or may not have been then attached to 
Arthur j but it is likely that they were, for he very early 
was pictured as the greatest hero of Britain, and drew irre- 
sistibly to him current myths. It would be absurd, of 
course, to suppose that Arthur was conceived in the image 
of Sigmund. 

^ Ok gekk harmr linn nosr bana. 

' In early saga Arthur, like Sigmund, was famous for his physical prowess. 
In BeotmUf it is Sigmund who is said to have slain the dragon in an adven- 
ture attributed later, according to a common shift in mediaeval romance, to 
his son. Already in Nennius's Hktoria Britonum, mention is made of Arthur's 
famous fight with the wild boar Troynt ; and one of his most celebrated 
achievements was his struggle against the demon-cat of Lausanne. 
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VII. 

Thus in the Volmngasaga we have found foreign material 
connected with the primitive story of Sigmund and SinfJQtli. 
All of this appears in its purest form in British tales. The 
shape-shifting and transformation of Signy apparently show 
the influence of a Celtic narrative. Werewolf stories were 
indigenous in Britain, and the most famous extant versions 
reveal their Celtic descent. Only in Britain has as yet been 
noted a weasel-guide in the resuscitation feature. And the 
striking similarity of Sigmund and SinfJQtli with Arthur and 
Mordred ^ in features peculiar to the latter seems more than 
accidental. No one, of course, can deny that all the foreign 
matter in the Saga may have been introduced at home in 
Iceland or in Norway by men, or under the influence of men 
who had sojourned in the West ; and it is not susceptible of 
proof that the composition of the Saga, or of the poems on 
which it is based, actually took place abroad. But neverthe- 
less, it must be conceded, that this is most likely. The hypo- 
thesis of Professor Bugge, that the Northern tales of the 
VQlsungs took their present shape in the British Isles,' 
explains best, I think, the obvious combination that confronts 
us, for there the various elements could most naturally be 

' To say nothing of Odin and Merlin, of King Siggeir and King Lot, of 
their respective queens, or of Helgi and Gawain, all of whom are in cer- 
tain respects parallel. Lot, it may be observed, was very early represented 
as a king of the Orkneys, and no doubt his history was familiar to the Scandi- 
navian settlers there. 

'In a recent number of the Arkiv for Norcl. FUologi, XVII (1901), 62, 
Professor Bugge argues that the story of Sigi, Skathi, and Brethi, in the first 
chapter of the Saga, was composed, not earlier than the ninth century, by 
a West-Norwegian poet in Britain, most likely in Ireland, under the in- 
fluence of narratives accessible there. (Professor Finnur Jdnsson states 
his unbelief in Liit. Hut., ii, 843 note). Professor Bugge thus expresses 
himself in conclasion : " Den norske Digtning om Sigurd Faavnesbanes 
Forfsedre opstod tidligst hos Normsendene i Britannien ved en Omdigtning 
af angelsaksiske Sagn og kvseder om Wselsingeme under Inflydelse fra andre 
vesterlandske, germanske og celtiske Sagn." 
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joined. The new evidence contributed by " Signy's Lament " 
will, I believe, be taken by unprejudiced scholars to confirm 
a view in itself so reasonable and attractive. At all events 
(and this, in truth, is the most important matter) there can 
be little doubt that the influence of British tales is manifest 
in the introductory chapters of the Saga which we have been 
discussing. When this influence was exerted remains unset- 
tled. There is no reason to suppose that all the foreign ideas 
were introduced at once. In the thirteenth century much of 
the " matter of Britain " was familiar to Norsemen in literal 
translation. But five centuries before, we are now aware, 
Vglsung lays were subjected to foreign influence, and no one 
can now tell just when, during this long intervening period of 
continuous intercourse, any particular motive was gathered 
in. Some combinations may be due to the Icelander who 
fashioned the Saga in its present form as an introduction to 
that of Ragnar Lothbrok, but others were no doubt already 
old in his time. 

It is true that the story in the late redaction is at times 
obscured by the presence of foreign elements. Certainly, we 
should prefer to have the saga of Sigmund and Signy in its 
primitive form. But it is well to remember at the same time 
that its record in any Old Norse literary form may perhaps 
be largely due to the very circumstances tliat occasioned 
the combination. Had it not been, I believe, for the 
intellectual awakening of the Norsemen in the West, we 
should hardly have preserved so many excellent poems, 
which, whatever be the conditions of their origin, bear the 
final impress of Scandinavian thought. Never has any nation 
had an hegemony in literary afiairs while isolated from others. 
If in the Middle Ages, for example, French writers set the 
fashion of literary production in Europe and were slavishly 
imitated in all lands, it was not because they treated only 
subjects of native origin. On the contrary, they won much 
of their success in redacting Celtic, classical, and Oriental 
stories to which they had but slender claim. In truth, when 
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the authors of any land become narrow in outlook, provincial 
in sympathy, inhospitable to foreign ideas, the knell of signifi- 
cant literature in that country speedily sounds. The associa- 
tion of Norsemen with Britons in early times, the interchange 
of thought, and the stimulus to literary production thereby 
occasioned, are matters for great gratitude and little regret. 

yiii. 

Before bringing this paper to a close, I would make hasty 
reference to the story of Gnthrun and Atli as recorded in two 
splendid poems, one of which we know to have been written 
in Greenland, the Atlakvi^a and the Atlamol. No one familiar 
with these lays can have failed to observe the striking likeness 
they present in narrative to the tale of Signy and Siggeir 
now before us. 

Guthrun has been married against her will to Atli, king of 
another land. Apparently in all friendliness, but with evil 
intent, Atli invites his wife's brothers and kin to come to his 
court, promising them unusually rich gifts. They arrive, a 
goodly company, and Guthrun hastens forth to meet them. 
Before they had left their home, she had communicated to them 
her suspicions of Atli, but they had paid no heed. Now she 
again warns them of her husband's treachery, earnestly urging 
them to return and collect an army strong enough to cope 
with his. But Gunnar and HQgni, her brothers, are not 
minded to withdraw, and a fierce fight ensues. The visitors 
are completely overpowered. Gunnar is taken prisoner and 
placed for torture in a serpent-pit, where he is finally pierced 
to the heart by an adder* before the young queen can render 
assistance. Like Signy, Guthrun has but one object after her 

' This adder is represented as Atli's mother in disguise. Likewise the 
she- wolf who devoured Signy's brothers is said in the Vohungasnga (ch. 8 ) 
to have been the mother of Siggeir. But the writer only reported it as 
the "sogu sumra monna" and this feature of the Saga is best regarded as a 
borrowing from the Guthrun story. Cf. Symons, Beitr., lii, 351. 
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kin are slain, namely, to get revenge on her husband. Remorse- 
lessly she sacrifices the two sons whom she has borne Atli, and 
sets fire to the royal hall, in which he and his men perish. 

That one of these stories influenced the other is obvious. 
But it is not easy to decide which is the older. In the light 
of " Signy's Lament," this question of long dispute ' must be 
examined anew. To me it looks now as if in the main the 
Signy account were the more primitive, though I would 
admit the possibility of a reactionary influence apparent in 
the Saga. 

Whatever be their kinship, whatever be their origin, the 
stories of Signy and Guthrun are both magnificently dramatic. 
They are of the best that Germanic heathendom has bequeathed 
us, possessions of enduring worth. Over eleven hundred 
years ago men of England were moved by " Signy's Lament," 
and to-day in like manner we their descendants are stirred 
by its power. 

William Henry Schofield. 



' See Symons, Beitr. in, 296 ff ; id., Paul's QrvmdrUg, 2nd ed. in, 653 ; 
cf. Finnur Jdnsson, Lit. Hitt., n, 843. 



